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_ Bartimong: Tursvay, Jan 24, 1887. 
ETE LAN ETI, 

The subject of the proper use of Lime, as an 
improver of the soil, is one of profound interest 
to every one engaged in its cultivation, and from 
the anxious concern we see expressed in various 
quarters, we feel convinced that a spirit of inqui- 
ry has been awakened that will ultimately tend 
to great and lasting benefits. To us there is no 
proposition connected with the business of hus- 
bandry more susceptible of proof, than this— 
that lands which may have been exhausted by 
long continued adherence to a bad course of 
cropping, cannot be resuscitated beyond, their o- 


lime, or some other calcareous manures. We 
will go further and say,—that any soils which are 
not already charged with such substances, may 
be brought to a state of fertility far beyond their 
original condition by their use. Believing thus, 
we feel an anxious solicitude, so far as it may 
be within the compass of our ability. to lay be- 
fore our farming brethren, all such matters as 
may come under our observation calculated to 
illumine their minds thereon. With this object 
in view, we have inserted in another part of this 
day’s paper several communications from practi- 
cal men, which we doubt not will attract atten- 
tion. The reader of these communications will 
perceive that a diversity of opinion exists aa to 
the proper quantity to be used. While one 
thinks he hes derived the most advantage from 
the use of fifty bushels to the acre, another 
speaks highly of the beneficial effects which he 
had seen from the application of from two to 
three hundred bushels tothe acre. Indeed, the 


best British authorities are full of instances where 
from five hundred to six hundred and forty bush- 
els have been applied with success to the same 
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of eplelin, doi dieaiiiaislerapectlia, on ‘4a 
quantity, we think the safest plan would be to 
ase the lesser quantity ; for we are decidedly of 
opinion that 50 bushels to the acre at a dressing, 
to be repeated at each interval of ploughing in a 
clover-ley for sonie two or three times, is quite 
sufficient for all present purposes—and here it 
will be recollected, that M. Puvis speaks of it as 
a practice which has obtained among the more 
judicious farmers of a part of France, to put on 
but 25 bushels to the acre, and repeat that dose 
periodically. If then 25 bushels have been found 
to be productive of good, certainly no one should 
hesitate in believing that twice that quantity 
would be found efficacious. We all know that 
one of the great ubstacles to the free use of lime, 
has arisen from the belief that from one to three 
hundred bushels were requisite to be used on an 
acre; the expense of which necessarily deter- 
ring many persons from its use, who might oth- 
erwise have been induced to adopt it as a means 
of meliorating the condition of their soils. But 
if fifty bushels should be found to answer all ne- 
cessary purposes, that objection will cease to ap- 
erate, and we shall soon have the satisfaction to 
see it introduced into much more general use. 
With this brief exposition of our views, we be- 
speak for the communications in question the at- 
tention of our readers. 





Agreeably to our intimation in the last number 
of our journal, ‘we visited Mr. Beltzhoover’s 
farm, situate about two miles from the city, to the 
right of the Frederick road, to view those of the 
cattle imported by Mr. Shepherd, that had been 
sent thither before we called down at his resi- 
dence tosee them, and were highly gratified. 
They consisted of five Durham Heifers, one bull 
calf of the same breed, two Ayrshire heifers 


fine English pigs. 


old, with her first calf, and a one year old, were 


isa noble young animal, beautifully marked, red 






in an eminent wilegin the nati i 
making a deep milker, end tis 
whole the frame- work of a fine cow. - 
ling is nearly white, with a few red spots about 
the neck, and is a creature of large dimensions, 
being now though so young: and spare of flesh, 
nearly equal in size to most of our native cows. 
She is, we learna great favorite with Mr. Shep- 
herd’s agent in England, and proceeds, from. 
stock of much note, belonging to the: late Mr. 
Denton, at the sale of whose effecis. abe win 
purchased. *- 

The other three Durham heifers are «dark 
strawberry or mottled red, with white spots, and 
are fine models of their generous breed! The 
bull calf bought at the sale of the Rev. Mr. 
Berry’s stock is a handsome red and white, and 
like his companions of the at is ony . 
a Durham. 

The two Ayrshire heifers ne all the cherac- 
teristic marks of their peculier and excellent 
breed. They are in calf by an Ayrshire bull. 

The three pigs of which we speak are fine 
yonng porkers. Two of them are white, the o- 
ther of sandy-ground with black and white spots. 
The latter we think s Berkshire, and though « 
fine pig, cannot compare with the other two.— 
Indeed, we do not know that we have ever seen 
any thing of the hog kind, that so pleased us es 
did the two white pigs. The boar, in partien- 
lar, struck us as being a pre-eminent specimen 
of his race, possessing a length of body, which 
is as round as a barrel, superior to any thing we 
have ever beheld of the same age. Mr. Shep- 
herd’s agent not having written him of what 
breed they were, only mentioning that they were 
the issue of a prize sow, he could not inform 
us upon thet point; but let them trace their or- 
igin to what they may, they are.as fine ® pair’ 





in calf, one calf of the same breed, and three| of pigs as ever crossed the ocean, and we are 
sure that they are destined to contribute largely 


Two of the Durham heifers, one a two year | towards the improvement of our stock of hogs. 


Although we were eware that Mr. Beltzhoover 


very thin from the effects of their protracted voy-| had an establishment in our vicinity, and from 
age, but shewed fine points. The two year old | dur knowledge of his chatactet, enterprize, and 
becoming pride, we expected to see something 








quantity of land. Jn the'midst of (his diversity 





and white, of admirable proportions, displaying! fine, we OME Te Laan hs rea 
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We shal! not attempt here 
Tee 9¢ if; because from the shortness of our 
feel incompetent to do it that justice 
its, and will content ourself by ob- 


> sentinel his stables, and bis every 
in 2 , bespeak at once a kind and well- 
ad Pe a wg We were highly gratified at 
x the: appearance of his milch cows, and by the 
‘bye, they area noble set, their comfortable ac- 
eommodation, the cleanliness and neatness of 
theit stalis—and,indeed, we might say, that we 
were pleased with every thing except the racks, 
and these, we think, he should substitute by ca- 
pacious mangers, and iastead of feeding his hay 
Magytbet be should cut it; but the proprie- 
ty, of this we shail leave to his better judgment 
—and as we intend, erelong to pay his estab- 
lishment another visit; with aview of giving a 
more particular description of it, we will con- 
elude thie hasty paragraph by saying that he de- 
serves great credit for what he has done. 

|. Wecannot, however, close this notice without 
observing, that the difference in the ordcr of the 
~ heifer which calved on the passage, and those 
which were in calf; struck us most forcibly, and 
we think it worthy of mention—that no gentle- 
man, who may contemplate an iimportation, 
should purchase a beifer or cow near calving, 
but should always choose those that are young 
in.calf, No man.can look on those imported 
by» Mr. Shepherd, without at once seeing the 
propriety of ourremark—while the young moth- 
er, from. the combined effects of the passage and 
the.suckling. of her calf, is greatly reduced in 
flesh; her associates, who stood beside her, are 
in fine heart, and look as if they liad borne the 
buffets of the siorm without materially being im- 
paired in their condition. 





Fattening Chickens.—The following process 
of fattening chickens, wesee highly recommen- 
ded: Take rice aud boil it over the fire in 
penned milk until the grain bursts. This food 

if giv en to chickens five or six days, it is said, will 

© them plump and fat enough to grace an 
aie table. 


ee 


re The Scotsman,” an Edinburgh paper, speaks 
ef an apple presented to the editor which weigh- 
ed sixteen.ounces, and measured 17 inches in 
rcumference. Another apple previously sent 
had weighed 19} ounces. This is indeed some- 
thing for.“Auld Caledonie” to brag of, and no 
Rieck the editor says it made his mouth water 
ena. such a production would be called 

iderable ofan a 


hae’ the glorious Ne 


le even on Lon 
wtowns grow.— 


Island, 
alt. Am. 


men al 1 A great credit Spon hie publie|—.- 








We have given above, a cut of a Cylindrical 
Straw-Cutter, and will avail ourself of the occa- 
sion to recommend it to the use of agriculturists 
generally. With its use, many of those engaged 
in tilling the earth are already fully acquainted. 
but as we conceive it to be an implement that 
none should be without, it has struck us that we 
but consult the interest of all, in calling attention 
to it, especially at this period when provender of 
all kinds are so scarce and dear. When we first 
commenced our little establishment, we bought 
one of the small Dutch cutting boxes, for the 
purpose of cutting the straw which we mixed 
with our horses feed; but upon reflection, we 
came tothe conclusion that a great saving could 
be effected by cutting their hay, and in order to 
test the validity of that opinion, we procured of 
Messrs. Robert Sinclair & Co. one of their Cy- 
lindrical Straw-cutters, for which we paid $30, 
and after giving this method of feeding out our 
hay, a fair trial, we have arrived at the conclusion, 

that the saving to us has been $3} percent. During 
the time that our horses have been fed on cut hay, 
they bave been worked hard, and have still main- 
tained their accustomed good order. We think 
it must be obvious to every one, that it is conso- 
nant to reason that such result should be pro- 
duced, for independent of there being no loss 
from ‘wastage, the hay thus given is in a better 
state for mastication, is easier digested from that 
circumstance, imparts more nutriment to the ani- 
mal, and because of the greater facility with 
which he consumes it, gives him more time for 
rest. It must be obvious too, to every one who 
may have taken the pains to inform himself up- 
on the subject, that hay when fed Jong from the 
rack, is necessarily subject to great oss, as a large 
portion of every mouthful which the horse takes 
therefrom, falls on the floor of his stable, is there 
trampled under foot and becomes useless for 
food : whereas when cut and fed from the man- 

ger all is eaten. So satisfied are we of the supe- 
riority of this mode of feeding, that were we to 
build a thousand stables, we would never have a 
vack in one of them; but would increase the 
size of the mangers. Should any doubt the util- 





ity and saving of this plan, all we ask of them is. 


jamwdrond 
to-give it fair wil, conscious that one weak 


Meine. 


We should, Seals state, that one of wits sigs 
2a 7 eae by hand power, is capable, 
catting from 800 to 500 bushels of ny pert 
secording (6 the industry and fidelity of (hos em 
gaged in the operation; and surely with sach fj 
cility of effecting so great a saving, no farmer oy 
planter should hesitate to adopt it on aceodotof 
the trouble ; for if either should embrace th 
opportunity of wet-days, the labor of culting } 
provender would not, in the least, interfere with 
the ordinary business of the farm er plantation: « 





The last number of the Lynchburg Virginian 
came to us in a half sheet, in consequence of the 
destruction of the office of that establishment by 
fire: We sympathise most sincerely with the 
proprietors of that excellentand gentlemanly cons 
ducted paper, and we are sure from the pleasure 
we have derived froin the perusal of its well filled 
columns for a number of years, that every reader 
will regret the occurrence of the catastrophe, as 
one not only of individual, but public loss. For 
ourself, wé can truly say our feelings have bee 
the more acutely penetrated, because one of the 
enlightened conductors of that print has set an 
example in the improvement of the soil, which, 
while it must prove of lasting benefits to his 
state, cannot fail to endear him to every one 
who regards the proper culture of the earth as of 
the first importance to the nation. 





A Large~Hog.—Mr. Anthony Hoffman, of 
Pine Plaizs, New York, killed onthe 16thults 
hog 21 months old, which weighed when drome 
ed 801 Ibs. and sold for $100. 


OBSERVATIONS ee 
RELATING TO THE CULTURE OF FRUIT TRRES 


[Continued.] , 


To promote the Growth. 


It will be proper, early in the spring, to exage 
ine such trees as have been planted. the, preger 
ding fall,to ascertain whether the high a 
which prevail aboutthe time of the breakin 
of the frost, may have shaken them loose; ift 


ground trod firmly around the tree again, as the 
shaking will be likely to destroy the tender ee 
as fast asthey are put forth, and of course 
tree must perish. In coder to make froit (eee 
thrifty, and-come early.into a. bearing, 
greene about the trees ought to be co: 
ept mellow, and neither weeds, grass, or | 
permitted to grow over the tree roots; and 
great improvement in the growth and appt 
of the trees would be made, if a small 










of manure was annually in the fall spread & 






should be the case, it will be best to hare the . 
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candwhere'the ends:of the soate may baveinr. | ne 
round where yore ew * i 


theyoung trees always thrive-best when the land | ri 


them is constantly rcnerperen 1 
Tub Deteatanieoope aint be raised very. ly 
amongrthem, provided every. or every. other 
is manured :+Potatces, Pumpkins, Beans, 
bao heat, Rye, Oats, and 
Glover are considered injurious to the newly 
planted orchard. In order to destroy insects 
and increase the thriftiness of the trees, prepare 
@ wash for them as foilows:—To 10 gallons’ of 
strong soap suds, add 1-8th of a bushei of stone 
lime, and as much soft cow dung as will make 
the.wash of a proper consistance to work with 
the common white wash brush—put it on the bp- 
dies, and as high on the limbs as the brash will 
work, Early in October or April is the best 
seasons to wash the trees, a white wash compo- 
sed of lime and water is often used to good ad- 
vantage, but is not so safe or useful to the trees, 
as the above; especially where the trees are cov- 
ered with a rough bark, and consequently re- 
ceives too large a share. Soft soap or potash 
so as to be put on with a brash, is bet- 
ter than either of the above. Persons becoming 
acquainted with the beautiful, thrifty appearance 
the above washes will cause the trees to have, as 
far as the brush touches, will seldom neglect hav- 
ing it done at least once a year, while the trees are 
young, destroying a large quantity of insect’s 

s, and makes the bark so smooth as bat to 
a few hiding places for them, and at the 
same time increases (he growth of the trees, 

Trimming. 

Every spring the trees ought to be examined, 
and trim out any branches that appear as though 
if left on, might cross or crowd the main branch- 
es of the head of the tree, and on looking at it, 
a judgment must not only be formed from pres- 
ent appearance, but how it would appear three or 
four years to come, for ifalimb should be left 
on for that length of time, and afterwards have 
to be cut out, would be a great loss of nutriment, 
that would otherwise have gone into the main 
branches,and would have made-the tree that 
much larger; also trim off all the branches that 
hang too low, or ought to be cut to make the tree 
balance, and much of the nutriment of the tree 
will be saved, by trimming off all the superfluous 
sprouts of spring growth, early in June, with the 
additional advantage of preventing a recurrence 
of them, as the wounds would immediately heal 
over, and would very much diminish the winter 
orspring trimming. A young orchard may safely 
betrimmed any time during the winter, when 
the proprietor can attend tv it best, especially if 
done at least annually, thereby rendering the 
amputation of large limbs unnecessary. 


Apples—Soil, Aspect, &c. proper. 

Any lands that will produce good erops of In- 
dian corn will produce good crops of Apples, 
whilét sandy land, stiff clay, and wet land is un- 
favorable, as the Apple blooms late in the spring. 
The aspect is of less account than for most other 
fruits—however, if protected by native woods, or 
plantations on the north and west, would be the 
macans of ripening the fruit with a higher fla- 
Yor, and being protected from high winds would 
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MB rit Fy Pear. Trees... setae 

Pear trees whilst’ young ‘require ‘nearly the 
same treatment and same soil as recommended 
for the apple—but ag our climate 4s ‘rather warm 
for this valtable fruit, which in ‘rich grovivd and 
under good culture, frequently grows too rapid- 
ly, producing soft spongy wood, and in my opin- 
ion renders the tree less capable of ‘withstand- 
ing the various changes of our warmest months, 
and hence impart the causeof the disease call- 
ed the fire blight. 

To connteract the effects of onr climate, I 
would recommend planting ia a cold north-east- 
ern aspect, defended by lofty trees on the south- 
west, at a sufficient distance to prevent the roots 
from coming into collision with the Pear. “And 
after the tree has put out buds, head it. down 
to the lowest eyes or buds, and once &@ year 
shorten the main branches in March, or ear- 
ly in June, in order to prevent the tree from tow- 
ering high; in other respects trim sparingly, leav- 
ing limbs sufficient to absorb the superfluous 
sap that would be sentup by the routs of the 
tree, which has not been docked like the top— 
by which means the tree becomes strong, 
wood firm, short jointed and hardy; and before 
the tree may be expected to commence bearing 
fruit, set the land in grass under them, not to be 
mowed, but be left 6n the ground during the hot 


months to keep it cool, Should it happen that}. 


after al] the above care has been taken, a limb 
should be attacked by fire-blight, which may 
readily be perceived by the leaves changing co- 
lor, immediately on such "a diseovery, proceed 
to amputate the diseased limb, cutting a few in- 
ches below the diseased part, as the only way to 
prevent a further spread of the case, pare off the 
edge, and cover the wound with soft cow dung 
or brown paint, if nothing better is handy. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
[To be Continued.] 





(F:om the Farmers’s Register.) 
Letter from Cyrus Jacobs, Esq. dated Spring 
Grove Forge, Nov. 8, 1824. 


J. Buet, Esq. 

Dear Sir—In answer to your queries about 
lime, I have to inform you that until within the 
last two or three years, it was but little used as 
a-‘manure in this neighbothoud ; it is now more 
used, and on all soils; some farmers put on first 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre, and in two 
or three years afterwards, about the same quan- 
tity; the general opinion is here, it operates on 
corn and clover the soonest, It is put on the 
land in different ways here; but generally the 
land is first ploughed, and the lime hauled out 
of the kiln before it bas slacked, and put on in 
about one bushel ina heap; and as soon as it is 
slacked, spread immediately, and harrowed twice 
over and then ploughed in; and in dry weather 
it often happens that we have to haul water to 
slack it. Others have the ground all ready for 
seeding, and haul the lime and put it on the same 
way, and as soop as slacked, spread it and har- 





row it twice over, and then sow the seed and 
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» F ; nave | ay 
ih Te ae was a8: : s 
sand bushels of lime, and have’ pat it on i 
bapa. ‘ad bere net put on, less | 
one hundred. 1 fase itatic 
that I have experienced fifty per cent. ber 
corn and. i, io our wheat crops } cannot 
80 well judge the fit, not having limed mj 
land more than two years past, but have not | 
teast doubt but I shall be amply ; 

cost end trouble of the lime. 1 
are nearly all. limestone land, 
lity, and will bear more lime 
poorer quality; but it is th 
that the poorer soils agree best 
ceive the most benefit from it, aud 
the case. Some are of the opinion tha 
land is not much Fabs Be ryge hy 
latly for wheat crops, though that ig n 
nion; and shonld | be spared «few yes 


be better awe to 

two years been my land en a toler 
latge scale ; and have nit the Toast lou 
shall be fully recompenséd for it, ‘both 
wheat crop and other grain ; in com we have 
ready experienced the profit. 7 


J remain, dear sir, very respectf 
humble servant, ro sronre ully, your 
Crrvs Jacous,” 


Letler from Daniel Buckley, Eoq., dated Saliee 
bury, Pa, Dec. 19,1924, ~ 


J. Bue, Ese. ' ty te Dang 

Dear Sir—I received your favor of the 6th of. 
November, requesting information as to the ef- 
fects of lime upon various soils, the methods of 
application, its duration as a manure,-on what. 
crops most immediately useful, and on whatre- 
motely, the quantity applied and at what inter- 
vals repeated, the price, &c. A want of conf- 
dence in my ability (o answer these suit- 
ably, will compel. me toconfine my remarks prine 
cipally to the sphere of my practice and personal 
observation. yt 

The land which 1 cultivate, according. to 
M‘Clure’s treatise, is transition, com of 
white and yellow clay and lime-stone, much. of 
the latter appearing on the surface, intermizt 
with flint. Upon this soil | have made a liberal 
use of lime, ever since the year 1790, and think 
[ have been well rewarded for the expense and 
labor, by the igcreased value of my crops. __ 

The method of applying the lime, which I 
have adopted in common with my neighbors, is, 
in the first place, ie plough up a sod field with 
a strong team, in the spring or fall, harrow it the 
way it is ploughed, and mark thé field fsa 
many squares as you intend to put on half 
els, say 100 on the acre, which will bring the 
furrows about 20 feet apart each way, and re- 
quire 60 bushels to the acre. This quantity I 
have found to be most profitable. When the 
lime.is burnt, and as soon as it is. cool enough to 
handle, it ought to be hauled onthe land already _ 
marked, and a balf-bushel deposited in the cen= 
tre of each square, in 88 compact a heap as pos- 
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“A second liming is often given, and 
sh approved of, afier an interval of three or 
This amalgamates better, and can 
intimately mixed with the soil. 
farmers who differ as to the 
of lime that is most profitably applied. 
bushels on the acre, some 70, and 
more. I have applied 100 on an acre of 
one land, at a dressing, but have not been 
‘fo discover any benefit from using it thus 
, por any injury, except in the loss of lime. 
heat seldom receives any benefit from lime 
the second or third year after it has been 
exeept it has been mixt in a compost of 
ok a and earth. This method is much 
r in. the lower counties of this state; 
gh not by good farmers votil they have ap- 
lime as the basis.of amelioration. By this 
they have raised their lands from 
an impoverished state, produced by injudicious 
cropping, to sueh a state of fertility, as 1 am in- 
formed, to enable them to fatten a bullock of 
six hundred weight op an acre, and to cut grass 
from the same acre sufficient to winter another. 

Sundry soils are greatly impzoved by the use 
oflime. I lately purchased some of that kind, 
which was originally covered with chesnut tim- 
ber, and was callod mountain land. It had been 

cleared seventy years; but lying  dixtance from 
the farm buildings, had never received menovre. 
but @ dressing of lime. ‘This land | have re- 

y farmed since | owned it; and although 
#0 appearance it seemed to be eimost a caput 
mortuum, with the aid of ten or twelve four-horse 
loads of the gleanings of a yard of a public house, 
it has produced es much, and as good wheat, 
rye, oats, timothy and clover to the acre, as any 
land in the township in which it lies. 1 consi- 
der the liming which it had fifty years ago as the 
principal cause of its fertility. 

It is a general opinion amongst good farmers 
that liming should be repeated every ten or fif- 
teen years, and that the increased crops richly 
compensate the expense. [t matters very little 
how it is applied, if itis evenly spread after it is 
slacked, If suffered to air-slack, or to lie after 
it hag been water-slacked, it re-imbibes carbonic 
acid, which the fire had expelled, becomes Jum- 

, and is more difficult to be incorporated with 

soil. Some spread it upon the sod and plough 
it under, and think they have as much profit 
from it in this way as in any other. When thus 
wend it powerfully contributes (o decompose 
tougher fibres of the sod, and to convert 
them into nutriment for the crop. 
» The price of the lime is governed by the price 
- of wood, the distance the stone has to be trans- 
it, the construction of the kiln, and the ex- 
perience of those who burn it. Where wood 
costs but one dollar a cord at the kilo, where the 


i fair 
tion for their labor and expense. | 
dollars per hundred i t 
field, at ten miles distent from the lime-kilo, 
and think | could pot have applied my to 


better advantage. This was applied to land of 


the old red-stone furmation. The produce has 
far exceeded my expectation. J however, make 
use of barn-yard manure and plaister of paris; 
the former at the rete of ten four-horse loads to 
the acre; and the latter at the rate of a bushel 
and a half on rye, timothy, and clover. Yet | 
consider lime as the real mother of all the sweet 


J am, with sentiments of esteem, your obedient 
servant, 
Danist Bucgreyr. 


P. S.. I have omitted to state, that on land 
which has been much exhausted, or has natu- 
rally a thin soil, we do not apply more than $0 
or 40 bushels to the acre, at the first dressings ; 
but in three or four years afterwards, the liming 
may be repeated to advantage, to the extent of 
fifty bushels on the acre. D. B. 


Letter from William Chapman on the use of 
Lime in Agriculture. 


Sir—Agreeably to your request, | now com- 
municate to you my experience in the use of lime 
in husbandry. 

ist. While with my father in England, I assist- 
ed to set out large quantities of lime as a ma- 
nure. It was applied to all soils upon his farm, 
viz: moss or turf, clay, black or yellow loam. 
and sand loam. We put on from two to three 
hundred bushels to the acre. I have seen land 
that before liming-was so poor, that it would 
bear nothing but bent and moss, after liming, 
give the heaviest crops of oats and wheat fur ten 
years; and | have no doubt it would have pro- 
duced good crops for ten years longer, with suit- 
able alteration of grasses. 

2d. 1 have set out lime on my farm in this 
country, on stiff clay and on louis, in consider- 
able quantities. Jt has been particularly benefi- 
cial on the clay. I had one field which would 
produce nothing of consequence until J limed it; 
afier which, | sowed it with rye and grass seeds 
Both the grain and grass were good, and it is now 
covered with a fine rich sward. I have used 
lime for several years, and my confidence in its 
benefits have not at all been diminished. 

$d. 1] am satisfied that lime is a preventive of 
smut in wheat, rye, eats, and barley, ifthe seed 
previous to sowing, is steeped in brine or lime 
water, and rolled in fresh slacked lime. And I 
am equally satisfied it will destroy the insect, or 
Hessian Fly in the young grain, if sown in the 
morning when there is a heavy dew on the crop. 
Some years ago I sowed some spring wheat, and 
as I had no salt at my farm to make brine, I took 
stone lime and slacked it in a tub of water; and 
when the water was as warm as I could bear my 





hand in, I put in the seed, skimmed off the light 
matters whith floated, and continued stirring the 


home end sowed upon his own also, and 1 on- 
derstand, had a good crop. , 

In the spring of 1828, | had about three acres 
of winter wheat, a portion of which Icoked very 
yellow when the snow went off. | directed this 
to be sown with lime; but on visiting my farm 
two weeks afterwerds, | found it had not been 
done, and the whole field assumed a like yellow 
appearance. | had the whole immediately sown 
with lime; the grain immediately improved in 
appearance, and J had a tolerable crop, though 
not so good | think, a8} should have had, ifthe 
lime had been sown two weeks earlier. 

Mr. Ebenezer Cady, of Duanesburgh, at my 
suggestion, adopted my method last spring, of 
steeping his seed, rolling it in lime, and sowing 
fresh slacked lime upon his young grain. The 
experiment was so successful, that this wheat 
was considered the best in the county. 

5th. I have applied lime successfully: upon: 
cucumbers, and other garden vines, to protect 
them from the yellow bug ; taking care to repeat 
it as often as the wind or rain blew or washed 
off that which had been before applied. Halfa 
bushel of lime, mixed with the earth of an ant- 
hill, will effectually destroy a colony of these in- 
sects. Your friend, 

Wittiam Carman, 
Albany, Jan. 6, 1825. 





[From Hoveys’ Magazine of Horticulture.] 

ON THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE RASPBERRY. By J. W. 
Russexy, Superintendent at Mount Auburn. 


Raspberries are a very useful fruit for the ta- 
ble, for preserving, for making jams, &c., and 


from suckers and layers. ‘They should be plant- 
ed ina piece of ground by themselves, at the 
distance of about six feet from row to row, and 
four feét apart in the rows, either in angles— 
with three plants, or singly ; but as this is alto . 
gether a matter of taste in the planting, the ope 
rator may please himself, for either of the me 
thods will do equally well; all that is neces 
sary is, not to neglect giving them the distances 
proposed. The ground should be first well dog 
and manured, before the raspberries are planted : 
in selecting them, always choose the stron 
and finest growths that spring up from the sides 
of the old plants, where they have been standing 


plants that come ont betwixt the vows after 

ging, which should be doneannually. In digging 
the ground the roots are frequently cut with the 
spade, which will occasion a great number of 
small’ plants to come up; of these select the 
strongest and finest, and hoe up all superfluous 
ones : some cultivators prefer laying down some 
of the strongest ontside growths io the month of « 
April, as by the following autumn they will make 





my young grain, and at my suggestion, went’ 


continue a Jong time in bearing, and are raised — 


for some years; or encourage the — 
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as those which are prodneed-from bs 
In the planting out.of frech plats of raspberries 

should be given to damp or moist 
weather, as the roots are very tender, and liable 
to be hurt when exposed to a dry air: » If, -how- 
ever, they are planted in dry weather, take care 


to moisten the roots with water,:and cover them | - 


with old bass mats, of leaves, while they remain 
out ef ground. In planting, opema trench with 
the spade along the line where the suckers or 
layers are to be set out ; cut off a portion of the 
small fibrous roots, preserving all the stronger 
ones; put thern into the trench, and cover them 
with some earth ; then have them well watered, 
and throw the remainder of the earth over them, 
letting them remain till you have finished plant- 
jug the whole ground. Then, where you. first 
began to. plant, go over and tread the ground 
with your foot alung each of the trenches, and in 
the same direction as you planted, and level all 
the ground smooth and even—taking off any 
stones or rubbish that may be left on the surface. 
Ja dry weather the plants should be watered two 
or three times a week, till they have taken root. 
I will be necessary to put stakes to the strong 
growing sorts, to tie them up to, which will pre- 
vent their being broken by the wind, or beaten 
down by the rain. 

In November, or befure the ground freezes 
up, the old bearing wood should be cut out, be- 
ing of no more use, as the frnit is.always produ- 
ced from the wood of the preceding year; there- 
fore, take out all the wood that bore fruit this 
year, and select four or five of the most vigor- 
ous and strong shoots of this year’s growth, to 
bear fruit the ensuing season: shorten the tops 
of each, accerding to their strength; and the 
most sure way of preserving them through the 
winter is to lay them down in straight rows, co- 
vering them over about six or eight inches deep 
with the sil. Asa great many of the stronger 
canes are frequently broken in laying them down, 
I would recommend the placing of four or five 

desful of soil close to the stool, so that the 
shoots can be easily brought over it in a round- 
ing position; this will be found to answer the 
purpose so well, that seldom if ever any break- 
ing will be made in laying them down. 

In the spring they must be uncovered as soon 
as the frost leaves the ground, and immediately 
tied up to the stakes—remembering that delays 
are dangerons. 

An old plat of raspberries will continue in 
bearing six or seven years, by which time a fresh 
plantation should be made to succeed them. 
The young plants will bear some fruit the first 
year, and come into full hearing the second after 
planting. If they are suffered to remain longer 
without renewing than the time specified, they 
will degenerate, and bear shall fruit : frequent 
hoeing and cleaning between the rows is a very 
necessary process, and should not be neglected. 
The following are the sorts best worth culti- 
vating :— 

Nottingham Scarlet Smooth Cane, 
White Antwerp, 

Red Antwerp, 

Smooth Cane Double-bearing, 
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Mesers. Thomas and William Meson, » Charlee- 
toma, Tineuerds ee a collection of fine sorts 
OF 88 “ 


Sem yours, &c. 
J. W. Russext,. 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Dee. 12, 1886. 


Mr. Cooke: I send you the result of an ex- 
periment which I made the season 
seeding potatoes. The land, manure, and cul- 
ture, was exactly the same. 





1. One very large potato in each hill, 17 
2. Two quarters of a very large po- 

tato to a hill, 14 
$. Two halves ofa common sized one 11 


4. Four small ones to a hill, 18 

I have reduced the quantities to decimals, that 
the relative proportions may be seen at once. J 
repeated the experiment in another part of the 
field, but with the same result. Large whole 
potatoes produced the best and most abundant 
crop. In one row J put two large potatoes toa 
hill, and the yield was a trifle less than where | 
put only one large one toa hill. If I bad planted 
an acre, and seeded it as in the first case, there 


would have heen about $40 bushels. 
an acre of the second, 260 « 

“ third, 220 « 

be fom th, 260 “ 


The difference between the first and third is 
120 bushels, which at 25 cts. per bushel, amounts 
to $30. - Now if I should have nothing but little 
potatoes to plant next spring, I should do well to 
throw them away and buy large ones at one dul- 
lar per bushel; and yet how many there are who 
are so “short out” for potatoes. that they are 
obliged to pick out all that are fit for planting, 
to eat, and then plant the Jeavings. Says farmer 
B. I don’t know how it is, but | never have more 
than half potatoes enongh, and I plant as many 
asany of you. The thing is you plant too many. 
Such as you plant count up fast. The potato has 
been wonderfully improved, and I think it may 
be still greatly improved, both in quantity and 
quality, by planting good seed on good ground, 
with good cultivation. ' 

LEONARD K. HATCH. 
Alstead, Nov. 25, 1836. Silk Grower & Agr. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH MIXTURES oF]: 


ASHES. GYPSUM, LIMF, &c. APPLIED 
TO CORN, WHEN PLANTED. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register— 
Should the following statement of experiments, 
made in planting this season’s crop of corn, 
(though presenting negative results, be thought of 
any importance to the readers of your valuable 
Register, it is at your service. 
Experiment 1st.—2 bushels of unleached ashes 


and 1 bushel of gypsum. 
Experiment 2d.—2 bushels of unleached ash- 
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tween each experiment without ‘aps ‘ 


the soil of the being of q 

presenting a favorable opportunity for jud 

the results. My, — Dchevis 
Experiment 5th.—17}, bushels 


* ee ’ of ache, ; 
ashes, 53 bushels of gypsum, and. 2 bushels of 
caustic lime: .this mixture Moth @ ty plied at. 
the rate of a full handful to each hill of com, 
with intervening rows, without any application,  —_ 

Experiment 6th.—16 bushels of unles be 
ashes, 5} bushels of gypsum, and 2 bushels, 
~_— up ary in the same proportion to 
each hill, as in the preceding experiments, and. 
also with intervening sone puckeat cop a ~ 
tion. 5 ws 

Experiment 7th.—20 bushels. of gypsum, 
bushels of caustic lime, cae ite of “is 
phur: this mixture was applied in Various pro- 
portions, from a handful to 2 hills of corn, to 
‘the same quantity on 4. Connected with and. 
els of gypsum deprived of its water by heat 
and ae ied at the rate of a handful to two : 
of corn. A few days ago when cutting down 
this corn, I found that the gypeom, thongh artifi- 
cially deprived of its constituent. proportion of 
water, had, on coming in contact vith the wa- 
ter in the soil, re-absorbed it. and formed “tito 
a hard cake, very slightly mixed with ‘particles 
of the soil: from this I infer, that gyrsum thus 
prepared, cannot properly or beneficially be ap- 
plied in such quuntities as in the above experi- 
ment. None of the gypsum used in this experi- 
ment, without being deprived of its water, 
though applied in the same quantities to each 
hill, can now be seen, 

These experiments cover a space of ground 
altogether, of nearly 40 acres, on soils presént- 
ing considerable difference, and so arranged as 
plainly to exhibit any benefit which might have 
been derived from them, and every care was 
used in the due application of the different mix- 
tures, and not without hope of considerable be- 
nenefit: in this, however, I] aw disappointed, as. 
not the slightest apparent benefit bas been deri- 
ved from any of these experiments’ - 
Similar experiments made with -asheg .and 
gypsum by others, es reported in the Register 
and other agricultural periodicals, present bighly 
beneficial results, not only, in the increased 
growth of the corn, but in protecting it from the 
ravages of insects and crows. In this latter eup- 
posed benefit, I derived as little apparent good 
asin the growth of corn. What causes may 
have operated to produce this difference in re- 
sults, in experiments so nearly alike, sant pre 

on 





bably be accurately known. All of the soi 





which the above ex were mac 
been rendered calcareous by the free 
which may s0 far account for the wa 





es, and 1 bushel of gypsum, 


Experiment $d.—13 bush. of unleached ash-' from 





forming a part of this experiment, weré 5 bush- - zy, ; 








expense of corn planting—and in this case, 
y without any remunerati ag notwithstaad- 


ngr 
a which, 1 am still of opinion, that on soils not 
7 ous, either maturally or artificially, this | good 
: » of 


applying ashes woold be attended with 

beneficial results, as experience has pro- 

sulphate of lime is inert on soils that are 

not calcareous. B. L. 
October, 9th 1836. 


MR. COCHRAN’S IMPROVEMENT IN FIRE 
#%y ARMS 





We copy the following account of Mr. Coch- 
ran’s invention and Adventures. It will be found 


Sarg 
} "» Many-Chambered Non-recoiling 


—Thig extraordinary invention of a young 

an, native of Nos-Harpahire, and which 

is ndw being for the first time exhibited to the 

iblic, at the Fair of the American Institute, 

o’s en, deserves more than a passing 

ice, There are circumstances connected with 

if, which give a peculiar, if not romantic, inter- 

est in the history of the arts of our country. If 

any thing were wanting amidst the multitude of 

extraordipary inventions which have, for the last 

half century, been recorded in the archives of 

our patent office, to illustrate and establish the 

pre-eminent claims of onr countrymen to genins 

of a high order, it would be that which forms the 
particular subject of our remarks. 

Mr. Cochraf’s father was a lawyer, and after- 
wards a merchant of eminence in Enfield, N. H. 
an’! the son, John Webster Cochran, was born 
the:e, and has invented the species of fire arms 
in question, was brought up to no particular bu- 
siness. At the very early age, however, of 16, he 
discovered a strong taste and passion for mecha- 
nical experiments, ond was constantly occupied 
in the construction of machinery, which his father 

approving of, unlike many other fathers, encou- 
= ‘raged, and to further the wishes of his son, ex- 
© pended several thousand dollars in his behalf, in 
- the wy of the different kinds of apparatus re- 


~ “When only 13, he made the discovery in 
=". but did not perfect it until three years 
ter. He then went to France and England, 
and exhibited his mode! cannon to Louis Phil- 
lipe and William the IV. While at Paris in 
$8~"S4, he was requested by the Turkish Am- 
bassador to explain it tothe Turkish Minister at 
London, and accordingly went to Woolwich, snd 
med a séties of experiments before the 
which gave so wuch satisfaction 
d Mr. C. to visit the Sultan at Con- 
id for. Purpose provided him 
attering recommendations to the 








in point of labor—at least doubling | task 





ebroacy, 11th, 1856, was 
action, and introduced 
— Sultan by the Grand been His Torkish 
ajesty wes highly pleesed.with t experiments 
ad U otadd be goosiaily soepieds cad boqeses 
a » @ : 
ed ‘him Toutders on the same 
principle. He was provided with elegent apart- 
ments in Pera, raised tothe digeity of Master of 
Cannon, and furnished with as many workmen 
as he required for the accomplishment of his 
The treatment, in fact, which be receiv- 
ed, was equivalent to that of the rank of an Am- 
bassador. 
Mr. Cochran, however, finding there was no 
foundry or mechanics, was obliged to un- 
dertake’ the ‘work with his own hands; and 
though not brought up to the bosiness of making 
machinery-of any ‘kind, by dint of much labor 
and perseverance, madé himself all the necessa- 
ry implements, the augers and the wooden appa- 
ratus for boting with horse power, and the pre- 
parations required for procuring the proper cast- 
ings. By good fortune he succeeded entirely to 
his wishes, and cast and bored three cannon, 
two of one pound each, and the third a twelve 
pounder, which lest was finished ina style as 
perfect as he could have desired. On the 14th 
September following he proved this last piece to 
his entire satisfaction, in the presence of all the 
chief officers of the Turkish government, who 
were delighted with its execution, and made a 
highly flattering report to the Sultan. He fired it 
off in the presence of those officers to their utter 
astonishment 100 times in fifteen minutes. The 
Sultan when he heard of it, would scarcely be- 
lieve it, and directed Mr. C. to perform the same 
experiments in his presence. The most exten- 
sive preparations were accordingly made for this 
important trial, which was to take place at Ta- 
rache, on the European side of the Bosphorus. 

No less than 3000 troops were assembled at 
this spot. The Sultan at the hour appointed, 
came over from his summer residence on the 
Asiatic shore, rowed in one ofhis splendid caiques, 
and preceded by a long line of other boats, of 
the same description. The one which announ- 
ced the approach of the Sultan was manned by 
40, oarsmen, and came with even more lightning 
speed than that in which his most august high- 
ness himself was seated. As the latter was seen 
nearing the wharf, Mr. Cochran, at the sngges- 
tion of Halil Pacha, the Sultan’s son-in-law, and 
commander-in-chief of the land forces, fired off 
a salute of 21 guns (the customary number) with 
the experimental cannon, which consumed less 
than two minutes, and struck the assembled mul- 
titude with the utmost amazement. 

As the Sultan at this moment s‘opped on the 
wharf, Halil, accompanied by the Grand Vizier, 
and other dignitaries, ran to his Majesty, and the 
former, making the usual salaam of kissing the 
Sultan’s foot, annownced to him with feeling of 
exultation that could scarcely be repressed, the 
wonderful success of the machine cannon, as 
they appropriately named it. , 

The Sultan arrived at his tent, then sent for 
the master of the cannon, the title which was given 
to ‘Mr, Cochran, and after a short conference 








tof the Sublime Porte. 
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with him, in which Mr. C. conversed chiefly.in 


Mr. Cochran grri- the Turkish language, whieh he had partially ace 














revolving cylinder whieh contained the chi i 
was comparatively cool, bemg enly 250° of the 


sive of his delight was, “God save the Americans 
— if such boys as you (Mr. C. being then but 21) 
can invent such things, what can your men do'!? 

He thenasked him for the bill of expenses, 
and being told by Mr. C. it was left at his own 
pleasure, he went the next day at the request of 
the Sultan to visit him at hispalace. The bag of 
gold he there received was truly an imperial pre- 
sent, and enough to make his fortune. - The’ 
amount would scareely be believed should we: 
name it, and we do not feel ourselves authorized’ 


‘to specify the sum more distinctly than may be 


inferred from what we have said. 

Mr. Cochran soon after returned to Ameries, 
with an understanding that he should have a eon- 
tract for supplying a large number of cannon of 
the pattern exhibited, whenever it would be 
agreeable to him to execute it. 

‘These adventures of Mr. Cochran, yet a youth, 
seeking in a foreign land that patronage and en~ 
couragement which were the proper measure and 
appreciation justly due to his pre-eminent talents, 
and which it is lamentable to be obliged to con- 
fess, his own countrymen would not have bestow~ 
ed upon him, recall the similar exainples of West, 
Fulton, Perkins, and others, and are calculated 
to reflect discredit upon our national reputation, 
inasmuch as Americans ought to be the first to 
reward these incentive powers which are so em- 
phatically characteristic of, as well as honorable 
to the genius of onr people. 


’ Description of the Invention—The invention 
of Mr. Cochran is adapted to every species of 
fire arms. The articles at present being exhir 
bited by him at the Fair are a model cannon si- 
milar to that experimented upon belore the Tork- 
ish Emperor, and a rifle complete, which we 
shall now proceed to describe. He has fired this 
rifle 1200 times, 500 of which discharges were 
in rapid succession, and without producing any 
expansion whatever in the chambers of the cylin- 
der, or giving it a greater temperature than 100 
degrees of Fahrenheit. As many as 2000 dis 
charges are required before the rifle will bave 
been properly tested after the rule of the war de- 
partment. Mr.C.is ready at any time to fulfil 
this compliment and go beyond it. This after- 
noon he will fire it ag Niblo’s Gasden 590 times 
in succession. The cylinder isa solid piece of 
iron, revolving in the plane of the barrel, and 
occupying a position directly at the base of the 


‘ 


barrel which it is in close contact with,—T he Gi- 


mensions of the cylinder are in diameter sbout 
4 inches, and in thickness seven-eighths of an 
inch. There are in this one, nine opes cham- 
bers for the charges, which chambers are perfo- 
rated upon the periphery and coaverge, like the 
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adii upon the ceutre. The concs on whieh the 
percussion caps are placed, form another series 
of radii concentric, and within the cireuit 

chambers—a solid metallic partition 
the caps from each other. .Each co 
ap communicates with ite appropriate chamber, 
and opens in the centre of the chamber, so that 
the whole charge of powder is ignited at once, 
by. which the explosion of all the powder is made 
in one-half the time of ordinary rifles, and there- 
fore so much the more force given. to it, and con- 
sequently a much less charge is required—the 
weight of the charge being only. one grain and 


As each chamber in its revolution comes in 
exact line with the tube of the barrel, the cock 
strikes the percussion cap, and the explosion 
takes place instantaneously. The chambers as 
they successively come ivto a line with the bar- 
rel in the revolutions of the cylinder, are momen- 
tarily retained firm in this position by the regu- 
dating dog connected with the cylinder where it 
joins the breach, and the pin of which dog 
catches in the small perforations made at equal 
disténces for its reception. Nor can the cock 
strike the percussion cap until it is in exact po- 
sition, for if the chamber is not in its proper place, 
the socket into which the hammer of the cock 
falls has presented to it only the metallic parti- 
tions between the cones, and therefore on striking 
these no explosion can take place. Nor can any 
accident happen from explosions of the other 
chambers contiguous to the one in connection 
with the barrel. Such an accident never did hap- 
pen with this rifle, and if it should, the direction 
of the chambers is such that their charges would 
do no mischief. Nor can the flash of the pow- 
der in the chamber in a line with the tube of the 
rifle be communicated to the other chambers, as 
the joint of the cylinder where it comes in con- 
tact with the barrel is so close, that it is air tight, 
and will not permit of such extension of the ig- 
nited powder. The charge of one grain and a 
half of powder requires a size of ball of 50 to the 
pound, and the force is sufficient to perforate 
eight board: each of one inch thickness, at the 
distance of 60 feet. The arrangement of the ball 
is another beautiful and ingenious invention. 
Their diameter is exactly fitted to the chamber, 
but larger than the diameter of the tube of the 
barrel by an incremen equivalent to the depth of 
the spiral creases on the inside of the tube. So 
that no patch is required as in other rifles, for it 
is forced into the tube of the barrel and exactly 
‘fitted to it, by becoming compressed into a cy- 
lindrical shape, and its sides grooved by the 
creases of the barrel, whereby itis kept firmly 
in its course, and move steadily and with such 
precision, and so closely wedged that there is no 


windage can get before the ball, and give am ir-| “ 


regularity to its motion—a serious inconvenience 
to which all other rifles are liable: The aim of 
Mr. Cochran’s rifle, therefore, is always deadly 
and gure. 

By this arrangement there is another addition- 
al power acquired, for you have the entire force 
of the charge behind the ball until it leaves the 
muzzle, and in the same proportion is the velo- 
city augmented, and, therefore, a less charge re- 
on this account, as wellas.omaccount of 
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tear, which causes the ey By ‘the ball’s 
motion, and defeats the very object for which 
rifles were intended. The maunerio which t 
percussion cones ating with the m 

of the chambers, canses the powder to explode 
in one half the time it would if the ignition took 
place at the end of, and posterior to the chamber. 

As an evidence of the accuracy and effective- 
ness of this rifle, Mr. Cochran related # bear 
hunt, in which he took part, a few days since, 
on the. Moose Mountains, in his native. state of 
New-Hampshire. He fired at the animal with 
the rifle now at the Exhibition, and lodged nine 
balls in bis brain, while he wae under jfull way, 
at the distance of some four or five rods from 
him. The bear was brought to the ground, and 
the nine balls recognised and identified from the 
others lodged near them, by the made in 
them by the.creases of the tubes, and by their 
cylindrical shape. His brother sportsmen, who 
had, until then, deemed themselves in posses- 
sion of good sporting pieces, expressed themselves 
in raptures at the superiority of their young 
countryman’s magic rifle. 

Another remarkable property in this rifle is, 
that it has not the least recoil whatever, so that 
there is not the slightest jar or irregularity in the 
direction. 

The rifle will be fired at- Niblo’s 500 times in 
succession on this afternoon. The patent right 
for the rifle and pistol, for the United States, has 
been sold by Mr. Cochran to the trustees of a 
company in this city, for $300,000. Richard & 
Richardson, No, 41, South-street, are the agents 
for the company, and Lave a large manufactory 


rifles faster than they can make them. 
Col. Bomford, at the head of the ordnance 
department, U.S. army, who was. present at the 
Fair, was so much pleased with Mr. Cochran’s 
rifle, that he ordered him to make one, and 
bring it to Washington for experiment. 





Sitx.—The Northampton Silk Company have 
been manufacturing Sewing Silk for the last three 
months in large quantities. Some of it we saw 
the other day, is as highly finished and assmooth 
as the best Italian. They make over 60 pounds 
a week, They are just beginning the manufac- 
ture of silk fabrics, and when the new factory 
building is finished, they will do more in this 
way than all the other establishments in the 
o untry put together.—Vorthampton Courier. 


at Springfield, Massachusetts, and are selling the | ¢ 
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ry trifle less in cost. +a} 


CORN SHELLEAS, win metal eam ite whe 
wit cast % 
will shell 25 or 30 bushele per hoor, price "8000: 
Ditto Do. a powerful machine, adapted to horse ‘ 
power, and capable of shelling 80 « 100 bushels 
per hour, poe - 40 
1800 P GHB, of various patterns and sizes, 
incldding those in general use and most approved, 


et 
by 


. ru 


450 
WHEAT FANS, common -Dutch-ané . ee 
price 49005 435 
CULTIVATORS, for Corn and T. , 6 & a6 Or 


COTTON GINS made to order from patterns, 
ry approved by the southern planters, price $50 a 150° 
each. 3 
75 Tons Plough and Machine Castings. 
AND IN SHORT, . 
Every other implement appertaining to the wants of thé 


armer. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 


ja 24 Light near Erats moot whf. 





FRENCH SUGAR BEET SEED. 


‘HE ‘subscribers have for sale 
200 Ibs of white and yellow 
French Sugar Beet Seed.—This 
lot of seed was raised last season 
from French Seed of the finest 
quality and can be recommended 
as fresh and pure. ‘Also ditections 
on the cultivation of Beet Sugar. 





HES 
In store, an extensive assurtment of Garden Seeds; Eu- 
ropean Field Seeds, a large collection of Flower } 
and will have early in the spring a superb collection 
DOUBLE DAHLIA FLOWER ROOTS, co r 


about 200 superb varieties. : 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr., & Co: 
Jan. 10, 1837. 2t. A.P.G. 
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and growth of fruit trees—communications on. the use of 
lime—method of cultivating the 









POINTERS FOR SALE. Sie 
A thorough bred Pointer Slut, of most, 
ortiann, Seaniiny on ph Je = ck ad, white 
; size, ears : 
pepper pen command; well broken; quarters Shely, 
and age hae seas euch a _ Her price 
i .. Toan t 4 aD 
oor immediate ose‘ the Boldt or fore” Greed, she 
would p rebhe ebeaier eo rivition. a 
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